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How Tro Stop A Parer. First, see that you 
have paid for it up to the time you wish it to stop; 
then write your name and post-office address on one 
of the papers, with the word ‘discontinue,’ and 
mail it to the publishers. 


N. B. Unless otherwise ordered, we always con- 
tinue sending the paper, without regard to the time 
paid for. ‘Those who wish to discontinue when their 
time expires, should give us seasonable notice to 
that effect. 
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* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE @HEIGHT OF HIS 

SANCTUARY FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 

EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 


THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.--Bible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirror»n, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of ex 
ecution any day. 

MAINE! .Tuomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 


RHODE ISLAND! 
for murder. ‘To be executed November, 
1847, Can neither read nor write. Age 25, 

ARKANSAS! 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

KENTUCKY! Cuartes H. Smitu,con- 
vieted in Fulton county of the murder of 
Abraham O. Tyler. Execution on the 16th 
day of April. 

[LLINOIS! 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 

MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

GrorGe QUEEN, 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

NORTH-CAROLINA! Tuomas Broven- 
Ton, for the murder of De Silvia, at Wilming- 
ton. To be executed Friday, May 21, 1847. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Cuartes Moscer, 
at Philadelphia. Time of execution, 22d 
of April. 

Bawwcet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 

James Rices, to be hung on the 138th of 
August. 

WISCONSIN! Davin Boruam has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 
Keene. ‘Time of execution not known. 


Atonzo Pennineton, for 
Time of exe- 


Wn. Wuee er, a slave, 
time of 


Time 
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For the Prisoner’s Fr:end. 


Home Education. 
Houston, April 19, 1847. 
Messrs. Epitors: 

I have been a constant reader of your pa- 
per from its I loved the 
cause which it advocated, when it appeared 
under the rather appalling name of ‘ Hang- 
man;’ but I loved it better when it assumed 
the more appropriate title of Prisoner’s 
Friend, and well has its general character 
sustained the interest which its name has ex- 
cited in all the friends of humanity. 


commencement, 


But permit me to mention one thing, to 
which my mind has for years been directed, 
but which, of late, has pressed upon me with 
increasing force. It is the small importance 
given to early instruction as a preventive of 
crime. 
written’upon the subject of education, but it 


I know there has been much said and 


seems to me that it has not yet attained its 
proper place inthe public opinion. ‘True, 
much is done to elevate our schools of every 
description, and the reformation is very great. 
But my particular feelings have been directed 
to home education; to the intercourse which 
exists between parents and children, brochers 
and sisters, &c. Iam aware that I am tread- 
ing on delicate ground, when I enter, unveiled, 
the domestic circle, and disclose the secret 
recesses of domestic life. But when I reflect 
that from this fountain, are constantly em- 
anating the waters that will enrich or injure 
our country’s prosperity, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my feelings. If it is true in 
the vegetable world that ‘Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined,’ it is equally true 
that just as the tender mind of a child is bent 
it ever after is inclined. And who can bend 
its mind like its parents? It may love its 
teacher; it may improve under judicious 
management at school, this I have often ob- 
served with pleasure. But I have never seen 
any influence that could deter the infant mind 
from wrong and encourage it in the right 
like that of a judicious mother; or any other 
voice and look that could so enforce instruc- 
tion, or an approving smile that could so en- 
courage the youthful heart as the father’s. 
How often have I seen a little urchin falter- 
ing under some task, mental or physical, 
cheered up, his face glowing with delight, and 
his feet stepping with alacrity, on being told 
by an affectionate mother—‘ father will be 





Simeon T. Hicks, | 


Martin, for the murder of | 


the slave of John D. | 





gratified when he comes home to see it done.’ 
But had that child been taught by experience 
that what he had toiled to accomplish, and 
what seemed to him an Herculean task, would 
be passed by unnoticed by that father, the ef- 
fect I have mentioned could never have been 
produced. No! achild sees its relative po- 
sition earlier than I have 
seen a father whose affection for his children 


we are aware, 
I could not doubt, toiling early and late, and 
eating the bread of carefulness to procure 
the means of educating his family to fill that 
place in society which his ambition and ideas 
of happiness led him to believe was the goal 
of earthly felicity, and yet, deluded man! he 





had not time to see how the tender twig was 
| growing; he had not time to observe what 
| others perhaps could see plainly, that the 
germ was already formed for future crime and 
| degradation. O! could he have spared a few 
| moments each day from his unceasing toil and 
‘the accumulation of wealth for his son, to 
‘have watched himself the moral culture of 
| that son, to have checked the first budding of 

evil propensities, and directed him to proper 
| motives of action;—could he have shown 


| him by precept and example that love to God 
| 


and love to man was the real source of hap- 
piness, that the indulgence of every evil de- 


sire was sin and must leadweventually to 
misery—misery the extent of which can nev- 
er be known in this world, how much hap- 
pier might have been the result. Here is 
where I think much of the evil lies. Parents 
do not realize their individual influence and 
responsibility. ‘Too much is gfusted to teach- 
ers, who, be they never so faithful, cannot 
fill the place which God and Nature designed 
alone for the parents to occupy. I know that 
I speak strongly, but I firmly believe that 
there isthe basis of the evil, and here the 
reformation must begin. 

Mothers must not involve themselves so 
deeply in providing for the @ptificial wants 
which the present state 6f society seems to 
demand, as to Jeave them no time for the ed- 
ucation of their children. ‘Fhey must not so 
readily relinquish the bending of the tender 
‘twig’ to other hands. My lieart aches for 
many families that Isee around me. I behold 
disappointments treading fast upon hopes 
built upon sandy foundations. But I fear that 
I have already trespassed too much upon 
your time and patience. I long to see the 
subject handled by some gifted pen, and have 
thought your paper a proper medium for it, 
but I have looked in vain for something of 


this character in it. You wijl excuse my 


boldness in presenting these suggestions, and 


receive them as comiag from an obscure and 
unlearned female, whose only wishis the same 
with your own—the prevention of crime, and 
the elevation of the moral and religious state 
of society. F. 





Circumstfitial Evidence. 


In the year 1821, there resided in Edinburgh 
an upholsterer named William Shaw, who 
had a daughter, Catherine Shaw, who lived 
with him. This young woman encouraged 
the addresses of John Lawson, a jeweller, to 
whom William Shaw declared insuperable 
objections, declaring him t be a_ profligate 
young man, addicted to every kind of dissipa- 
tion. He was forbidden the house, but as the 
daughter continued to see him clandestinely, 
the father, on discovering it, kept her closely 
conuned, 

William Shaw had for sometime urged his 
daughter to receive the addresses of a son of 
Alexander Robertson, a friend and neighbor; 
and one evening, being very urgent with her 
thereon, she peremptorily refused, declaring 
that she preferred death to being Robertson’s 
wife. The father grew enraged, and the 
daughter more positive, so that the most pas- 
sionate expressions arose on both sides, and 
the words ‘barbarity, cruelty, and death’ 
were frequently pronounced by the daughter. 
At length he left her, locking the door after 
him. 

The greater number of the buildings in 
Edinburgh are tall and massive, divided into 
flats and floors, each inhabited by-one or 
more families, all of which enter by a stair 
leading to their respective floors. William 
Shaw resided in one of these flats, and a par- 
tition only divided his dwelling from that of 
James Morrison, Watch-case maker. This 
man had indistinctly overheard the conversa- 
tion and quarrel between Catharine Shaw and 
her father, and was particularly struck with 
the repetition of the above words, she having 
pronounced them loudly and emphatically. 
For some little time after the father had gone 
out all was silent, but presently Morrison 
heard several groans from the daughter.— 
Alarmed, he ran to some of the neighbors un- 


der the same roof; these entering Morrison’s | cy of Edinburgh (on a serutiny ) 
room, and listening attentively, not only heard | vinced of its authenticity, 


the groans, but distinctly heard Catherine 


Shaw faintly exclaim—‘ cruel father! thou | and given to his 


art the cause of my death,’ Startled at this, 


The 


knocking was repeated—still no answer.— 


they knocked—no answer was given. 

Suspicions had arisen against the father; they 
were confirmed. A constable was procured 
and an entrance forced, Catherine was found 
weltering in her bood, and the fatal knife 
by her side. She was alive but speechless; 
and on questioning her as to owing her death 
to her father, was just able to mnake a motion 
and expired. At this critical moment Wil- 
liam Shaw returns snd enters the room; im- 
mediately all eyes are upon him. 
neighbors and a constable in his apartment, he 


Seeing his 


appears much disordered; but at the sight of 
his daughter he turns pale, trembles, and is 
ready to sink. The first surprise and suc- 
ceeding horror leave little doubt of his guilt 
in the minds of the beholders, and even that 
little is done away, on the constable discover- 
jng that the shirt of William Shaw was 
bloody. He was instantly hurried before a 
magistrate, and upon the depositions of 
all parties, committed to prison on suspicion. 
He was shortly after brought to trial, when 
in his defence he acknowledged having con- 
fined his daughter to prevent her intercourse 
with Lawson; that he had frequently insisted 
on her marrying Robertson; and that he had 
quarrelled with her on the subject the evening 
she was found murdered, asthe witness Mor- 
rison had deposed; but he averred that he 











left his daughter unharmed and untouched, 
and, that the blood found upon his shirt was 
there in consequence ef his having bled him- 
self some days before, ‘and the bandage be- 
coming untied. ‘These assertions did not 
weigh a feather with the jury, when opposed 
to the circumstantial evidence of the daugh- 
ter’s expressions of ‘barbarity, cruelty, death,’ 
and of ‘ Cruel father! thou art the cause of 
my death,’ together with the apparently af- 
firmative motion of her head, and the blood 
so seemingly providentially discovered on the 
On these several concurring 
circumstances Shaw 
guilty, and executed at Lehigh Walk, in No- 


father’s shirt. 
was William found 
vember, 1721. 

Was there a person in Edinburgh who be- 
lieved the father guiltless? No, not one, not- 
withstanding his latest words at the gallows, 
‘I am innocent of my daughter’s murder.’ 
But in August, 1722, as a man who had be- 
come possessor of the late William Shaw’s 
apartments, por th by chance in the 
chamber where Catherine Shaw died, acci- 
dentally perceived a paper in a cavity in one 
side of the chimney. It was folded asa letter, 
and on being opened contained the following 
words :— 

‘ Barbarous father—your cruelty in having 
put it out of my power to join my fate to that 
of the only man I could love, and tyranically 
insisting upon my marrying one whom | al- 
ways hated, has made me form a resolution 
to put an end to an existence which is to be- 
come a burden tome. I doubt not I shall 
find merey in another world, for sure no be- 
nevevolent Being can require that I should 
any longer live in torment to myself in this, 
My death I lay to your charge; when you 
read this, consider yourself as the inhuman 
wretch who plunged the murderous knife into 
the bosom of the unhappy 

CATHARINE SHAW.’ 

This letter being shown, the hand-writing 

was recognized and vowed to be Catherine 





| Shaw’s by many of her relations and friends. 


| It became the public talk; and the magistra- 


being con- 
ordered the body 
of Wm. Shaw to be taken from the gibbet, 
family for interment; and 


as the only reparation to his memory, and 


with her head, apparently in the affirmative, | 











caused a pair of colors to be waved over his 
grave in token of his innocence—a poor com- 
‘pensation, it will be allowed, for an act of 
gross cruelty and injustice. 





From the Utica Gazette. 
An Hour with the Lunatics, 

The fourth annual Fair at the Asylum on 
Wednesday was attended by crowds, and 
was a source of infinite pleasure to all 
were so lucky as to be there. We = = 
give the absentees a faint deseription of the 
treat, but nothing except actual sight can do 
justice to the queer medley. 

In the Hall were tables covered with an 
array of ‘matter and impertinency mixed,’ 
which indicated at once their origin, while 
the ‘still soliciting eyes’ of the sellers, who 
were generally patients, drew everything in 
the shape of a capitalist invariably up to the 
purchasing point. As salesmen the patients 
are very superior, and we are not sure but 
merchants would do better to advertise for 
‘cracked? than for * crack’ clerks. Certainly 
the goods vanished rapidly. 

We stood at the table occupied by ladies? 
articles, with an intention of taking an inven- 
tory of effécts, but between staring at the fair 
cierks, and the confusion inte which our brains 
were thrown by a jargon about hem-stitch and 
back-stitch and fell-stitch, we lost the opportu- 
nity. We had achance, however, of beat- 
ing down Queen Victoria two cents on a pin- 
cushion, of trading in book-marks with the 
Queen of Scots, and of paying either Mrs. 
Polk or 


worth of fortune telling. 


Madame Bonaparte for ten cents 


Our ideas are much clearer as to the ‘ whit- 
tling school’ work. The pupils have im- 
proved surprisingly, and some of the articles 
were really elegant. Our domestic eyes ap- 
proved of several plans of cottages, Ameri- 
can, English, and Swiss, with barns, wood- 
sheds, fences, gates, and bars, pumps, and 
gardens with flowers in bloom—all in good 
proportion, barrin the flowers, which were 
large enough for shade trees. We suspect 
there was some suction about the pumps, for 
the pails stood under the spouts in empty ex- 
pectancy all the afternoon. ‘Two or three 
windmills, the moving agents of saw and 
grist mills, in active operation, a fulling mill 
with trip hammers, worked by an overshot 
wheel, sundry hay, wood and pleasure wag- 
gons, drawn by dogs, horses, lions, and oxen 
promiscuously, sundry monkeys trying im- 
practicable sommersets over the end of long 
poles—sundry corpulent ducks—top heavy 
geese—angular cows, basswood lions,.as near- 
ly in the style of the Numidian as the cireum- 
stances of the case and the nature of the 
wood allowed—whales, said by one of the 











they flew to the door of Shaw’s apartment; | the honor of his surviving relatives, they 








whittlers to be exact copies of the fish that 
made Jonah so down in the mouth, but which 
struck us as having encouraged the growth of 
the upper jaw to the total neglect of the 
lower—pine pigs, so natural that they almost 
squealed, 

Ships and other sea crafts, rigged and 
manned by whittled seamen clinging to the 
ropes, sometimes with heads, sometimes with 
bodies, but never with hands and feet—over- 
grown little chairs, wider, thicker, and strong- 
er than necessity seems to require—an artil- 
lery company with guns, that seemed only 
waiting for orders to march atonce upon the 
Mexicans—animals in whose minds had been 
great struggles as to whether they should be 
cogs or hogs—nut-crackers, churns, tubs, but- 
ter stamps, an amalgamation of spoons, and 
forks, plethoric squirrels, rattles, hyenas, a 
wooden heart that seemed almost to pine af- 
ter a sympathising throb—a wounded lion, 
lord of the forest, and dying in the wood, and 
last of all, a violin, trimmed, bridged and 
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strung after the approved style. the tone of 
which would have given Paganini fits, com- 
pleted the assortment of hewn articles, alto- 
gether the attractions of the Fair. 

The post office did a very good business on 
the cheap postage system, and to vary the 
performance, the Asylum band gave occasion- 
al interludes more Or less lively. 

We went up prepared to stare and wonder 
and laugh, if any were disposed to ‘put an 
antic disposition on’—to dodge, if any homici- 
dal looking chap crossed our path—to be 
resigned, if any lady was so far penetrated 
by asense of our good looks as to offer to 
splice with us,—to see, hear, and feel every 
thing different from common life, and we 
came away happily disappointed. The pa- 
tients are acheerful, orderly set, and as we 
think now, in rather enviable pesitious—no 
debts to pay—no creditors to dodge—no 





washing day dinners to eat, no boys to school 
or clothe—no wives—(husbands we mean,) 
to scold you—no family responsibilty of any 
sort. We would like to be a little shattered 
—just comfortably disaranged, that we might 
keep them company. 

Finally, we experienced great pleasure at 
the time and have felt no change since. 

The neat, comfortable appearance of the 
building, and the contented looks of the pa- 
tients, were better comments on the ability 
and fitness of the officers than anything we 
could write. 


NCE TES UE OT ISS EY PE 
PRISONDRIS PiRTDWD> 


‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
death antil Ihave the infallibility of haman judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’— Lafayette. 
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THE FAIR, 











Report of the Managers of the Fair in 
Aid of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

Not many weeks since, a few of the friends 
of the Prisoner met together to devise some 
plan to bring more immediately before the 
community the moral wants and the encour- 
aging aid so much needed by those, who 
came forth from the prison doors; as well as 
to obtain some little pecuniary aid for those, 
who in quiet, humble, self-sacrificing spirit, 
have devoted their time, their health and their 
means of obtaining a comfortable support, to 
this work, which it has seemed to them they 
were appointed to do. In this, as in all other 
charities, the most important part of the 
work (laying the foundation) must be com- 
pleted before it begins to attract much atten- 
tion. The unobservant, or the busy in soci- 
ety, notice not an object unless it be prom- 
inent; they pass by the ground-work, but are 
arrested by the superstructure, as it rises into 
sight and proportion, and then they will stop 
to ask its uses, and to aid in its completion. 
Time calls in other hands to finish ‘an impor- 
tant work, than those who commenced it, 
and too often the finisher wears the laurels 
which belong to the originator. In all great 
works this is usually the case,* and probably 
will be so in this, our ‘ Prisoner’s Friend As- 
sociation.’ It has for its aim, principles, 
which none who understand them can disap- 
prove, and it will doubtless ere long be one 
of the most popular charities of the day, but 
now it is in its time of small beginnings, 
and must work and win its way into notice, 
instead of standing still to receive the patron- 
age of the rich, the talented, or the fashiona- 
ble. 


After weighing well all objections to fairs 











in general, it was thought expedient to try to 
enlist the interest and sympathy of a portion 
of the community in this way, at this time. 
We sent forth our earnest words, ‘ Aid the 
objects of the prisoner’s friends;’ and they 
were echoed back from hill and valley, from 
country and sea-shore, not in empty words, 
We 


waked the echoes where we never dreamed 


but in prompt and generous action. 


they slumbered; and their sweet harmonies, 
coming forth from so many distant, widely 
separated places, showed that love and sym- 
pathy and kindly pity were the same every 
where. 

It would be as impossible to describe the 
many beautiful forms, in which the tokens of 
approval of our object came, as it would be 
to express our thanks for them, for our tables 
were loaded with the amusing, the useful, and 
the beautiful. The little 
them, rich in the possession of the pretty toy; 
the young girl, pleased with the display of 
the ornamental; the matron, approvingly se- 
curing the useful; and the aged, now wearing 
for the second time the eare-free years of 
childhood, purchasing freely for the infant 


what their quick sympathy told them would 
amuse and delight. 


child went from 





But we will not stop to speak of people, buty 


of things. One prominent object in the hall 
taught us how the most beautiful and easily 
accessible possessions are disregarded, be- 
cause they are common; that was, a magnifi- 
cent boquet of dried grasses. It taught us, 
too, that combinations have their advantages, 
and that, when wisely adjusted, the several 
parts each receive value and beauty from the 
other; and it excited in us the desire so to ad- 
just this newly-formed Society, that the whole 
should be worth much more than the unit, 
Not far from this stood a beautifully pre- 
pared Albatross, the strong and fearless bird 
of the stormy sea. If any created thing could 
call itself secure from man’s possession, we 
should think this might, in its ocean-home; 
but its own great strength, and _ its elemental 
hiding places interfered not to prevent its 
gracing the Fair of the Prisoner’s friends. 
There were wax flowers and fruits, so closely 
imitating nature, that the sense of sight alone 
could not satisfy the mind that they were imi- 
tations, but their cold hardness, upon closer 
inspection, revealed the deceit. ‘The fruit and 
flower kingdoms have not the only imitators; 
some would fain copy the sweet graces of the 
Christian; and not until—but we will not 
moralize, but pass on to some very ingenious 
puzzles, made by one of the convicts in 
Charlestown State Prison, purposely for the 
Fair. They were so cunningly devised, that 
we believe none present could detect the se- 
cret; but if the right part was loosened, it 
would reveal a simple plan, by which any 
one might easily part or put it together. We 
could not but think that the heart of the ma- 
ker of this puzzling toy might be imaged in 
its formation, and that 17, too, had its key- 
spring to locked-up good, had we but the skill 
rightly to touch it. Another interesting object 
from the State Prison was the drawing-book 


of one of the inmates, containing sketches ex- | 


ecuted after the working hours were over. It 


made us feel sad to look at this, for in it we} 


could see that there was no want of the beau- 
tifulin his mind to excuse his love of the bad; 
no trace of coarseness to show a neglected 
childhood; no shadowing forth even of the 
stormy, ungovernable passions in these draw- 
ings to indicate a wreck of the noble, though 
daring and unprincipled; but we grew more 
hopeful when we examined the pensive ex- 
pression of the faces, and saw such a decided 
evidence of the appreciation of the beautiful; 
for the beautiful is always refining, and the re- 
fining is always spiritualizing. We trust that 
the germ of good in the heart of the owner of 
this book will some day find a genial atmos- 
phere where it can expand and send forth to 
society that fragrance of which vice or way- 
warduess have so long deprived it. 

Among our other welcome guests we would 
not forget the Flowers. Spring has brought 
them forth sparingly, this year, but we had a 
large share of them to deck and perfume the 
hall, and the May morning, brightened by the 
clear sunshine, and gladdened by the hap- 
py voices of children, and beautified by what 
has aptly been termed the smiles of vegeta- 
tion, put far from our thoughts ‘the cold and 
bleak New-England,’ though the sweet May- 
flower on all our tables reminded us of the 
warm-hearted and sunny-tempered ones with 
whose history this name is linked. We also 
had there the delicious ripe strawberry, whose 
warm green-house home had cheated it into 
the belief that the time for ‘putting forth 
leaves’ had come. = * 

At an early hour on May morning, a beauti- 
ful procession of childrenfiwith moss baskets 
of flowers for sale, preceded by their teachcr, 
entered the hall with banners, on which were 
iaseribed * Truth,’ ‘ Justice,’ ‘ Benevolence,’ 
‘Love.’ ‘The music of their sweet voices, as 
they joined in song, was the most agreeable 
accompaniment to their march around the hall. 

We would call the attention of our friends 
abroad to the beautiful collection of poems 
compiled expressly for the Fair, entitled 
‘Voices from Prison,’ and to an eloquent and 
appropriate ‘Sermon of the Dangerous Class- 
es,’ by Theodore Parker, which we were for- 
tunate enough to receive from the press, at 
the opening of the Fair. The feelings of con- 
trition and penitence breathed forth in those 
‘Voices from Prison,’ call for the sympathy 
and encouraging aid of all friends of the pris- 


oner, 


We wish we could speak particularly of | 
each gift as it deserves, but we can only name | 


the givers, asking all who have either felt or 
shown interest for us to accept our heartfelt 
thanks. 

For the kind words spoken to us we feel 
grateful; and we would add our own earnest 
wishes to those of the speakers for the suc- 


cess of those with whom this charity first orig- | 


inated, and by whom it has been thus far ear- 
ried on. 
Subjoined is a list of 


Wm. L. Garrison, Theodore Parker, Wen- 
‘dell Phillips, John Pierpont, L. C. Brown, 
M. G. Thomas, 


was beautifully recited by Josephine Este. 


towns :— 
Hubbardston, Berlin, Ct., 
Southboro’, North Attleborough, 
Leominster, Dorchester, 
Amesbury, South Boston, 
Cambridge, Canton, 
Cambridgeport, Concord, 
West Cambridge, Medford, 
Danvers, Plymouth, 
South Danvers, Salem, 
Providence, Lynn, 
Roxbury, Concord, N. H., 
Weymouth, Dedham, 
Lowell, Andover, 
Malden, , Woonsocket, R. I., 
New-Bedford, Leicester, 
Northfield, Brewster, 
Chelsea, West Roxbury, 
Charlton, Provincetown, 
Berlin, Needham, 
Duxbury, Nashua, 
Northboro, Nashville, 
Stowe, Somerville, 
Sandwich, Milton, 
Newton, Pawtucket, R.1L., 
Watertown; Portland, Me. 
Hyannis, Essex. 
Hardwick, 


In behalf of the Fair, 
Mrs. Samuer May, 


* Exiz, F. Merim, 

« 'THeopore Parker, 

“ Oris Everett, Jr., 

** Saran H. Soutuwick, 
« Frank B. Fay, Chelsea, 
« O. H. Marner, 

‘es 


Beysamin H,. Greene, 
. Miss Henrietta SARGEANT, 


‘© CATHARINE SARGEANT, 
‘© Assy SouTHWICK, 

«© Mary EK, Tompkins, 

* Caroutine M, Tuayver, 


Mrs. C. W. Denison. 


. 


further enrich our columns with the productions 
of her exalted intellect and refined taste? 


Messrs. Spear: 

Frrenps—I have shared with many others the 
pleasure of attending the Prisoner’s Fair during the 
past week: but I do not propose to give a description 
of it, only to write a few random thoughts suggested 
by it. The impression left by an attentive observa- 
tion of this little panorama for a few hours will not 
be easily erased: 

First, there were the two earnest pioneers in this 





noble work, not single men of strong and vigorous 
frames, with all the freshness of youthful enthusi- 
asm, but the care-worn fathers of large families, 
who had dared to look even destitution in the face 
in the prosecution of their holy enterprise. ‘Then 
of New-England, men 

faces, who had left 


passed by the stalwart so 
with stout hearts and ho 
their farms and benches to spend their mite in the 
good cause; and women, who had toiled early and 
late with the needle, and despatched the housework 
with hurried step, in order to celebrate this festival 
of the heart. Also (honor to their names!) there 
were a chosen few of the rich and the intellectual, 
who came to spend their money and give their coun- 
tenance to an effort’not yet blessed by a breath of 
popularity. Last, not least, groups of children, 
with sparkling eyes and bird-like voices, went danc- 
ing by like sunbeams on a June morning. 

This scene was fine as a mere picture, but of 
deeper significance when viewed in its moral aspects. | 
The conviction was forced upon me anew, that all | 
great movements originate in obscurity, The seed | 
that bears sixty or an hundred fold usually fulls by 
the wayside. A great thought enters without obser- | 
vation into the mind of some unknown individual. 
It struggles with him like Jacob’s angel; gives him | 
no rest by night or day till it has mastered him. | 
Then he goes forth with flashing eyes and electric 





presence, armed with an all-subduing energy, and 


arouses the sluggish nations. But where does he 


find the readiest response to his appeal? Not from | 
| 
the rich and powerful, whose wealth and influence | 


It | 
is with the poor and despised that h: will find ay 


hearing. The fisherman, the artizan, a Martha and 


could so easily accomplish the desired reform 


| a Mary will follow him; and these simple souls, with 
untaught eloquence, will, in their turn, become the | 





preachers of the new idea. Gradually the whole | 


mass will be leavened with it, and at last the high 


j}and mighty will be penetrated and enlivened by its | 
| quickening spirit. i 

The importance of the reforms in New-England, | 
asa means of educational advancement, cannot be | 
Any one who has attended | 


too much appreciated. 
: ‘ 

the annual meetings of the Anti-Slavery Society | 
) y | 


for a succession of years, must have remarked the | 


wonderful progress which most of its prominent 
= ‘ 





| speakers kave made from the first diffident, and ak 
most painful utterence of their thought, to its final free | 
| 


be 


| bad taste, but [ would rather listen to the impas- 


jand eloquent expression. [L may convicted of | 


sioned eloquence of a Douglass, a Foster or a Pills- 
bury, in their exalted moments, than to the most 
| exquisite productions of our distinguished orators. | 
But I would by no means affirm that a deep interest | 
; in the reforms of the day and the highest literary | 


| attainments are incompatible. On the contrary, they | 


> P - "| F ". : ’ : j i 

; ; the names of the | are closely related to each other. To isolate one’s |‘ There’s a good time coming, boys a good time 

speakers:—E, H. Chapin, James F. Clarke, | 
‘ 


self in mere intellectual culture is, to use Napole- 


The ‘ Prisoner’s Address to his Mother’ 


We have reteived aid from the following 


RS> Admirable! Will the gifted authoress | 


on’s words on another occasion, ‘ not only a crime, 
but a blunder.? Whoever aspires to a perfect de- 
velopement of his natare, must exercise head and 
heart alternately. Nothing relieves the weariness 
of excessive study so instantly as the performance 
of a kind action, or the obedience to a generous im- 
pulse. The step becomes elastic, and the earth 
seems bathed with the rosy light of a new morn- 
ing: When the pulse beats in sympathy with the 
heart of hamanity, History, Art, Institutions, as- 
sume an ever new and deeper significance. The 
thirst for knowledge becomes insatiable, because 
it is sought for no selfish purpose, but as a means of 
increased power to serve mankind. Let no one ex- 
cuse himself from participation in the spirit of pro- 
gress for the want of time to devote to any. spe- 
cific labor, for the law holds here, that what is lost 
in time is gained in velocity, If any one doubts 
it, let him try it. Let him feel the expansion of in- 
tellect which follows any noble effort for the wel- 
fare of his raee, and he will see that he has cleared 
at one bound a space through which he would oth- 
erwise have had to creep at a snail’s pace. 

But I am encroaching too much upon the limits 
of your paper, and will close with a hope that you 
will take heart from the encouragement you have 
already received, and continud to lead the van of 
this reform, one of the noblest of the many noble 
enterprises of the present age. A. 


a 





R&S The following letter, with the poetry ac- 
companying it, was received about the time of the 
opening of the Fair. They both give hopeful pro- 
mise in the case of the unfortunate author: 

April 25, 1847. 
To the Editors of the Prisoner’s Friend: 

GenTLEMEN—But a few hours ago, I learned 
by mere accident, that a Fair was to be holden, some 
day of the present week, by the ladies of Boston 
and vicinity, in aid of your benevolent enterprise. 
For long years, no ‘ item of news’ has kindled such 
feelings in my bosom; and here in my loneliness, I 
find it impossible to dismiss the subject from my 
mind. 

It is with the double motive of giving vent to my 
feelings of gratitude, and of contributing my humble 


mite to the great and holy cause which engages 
your exertions, that I have ventured to address you, 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass. STATE Prison, 


and urge upon your acceptance the following lines. 
Our talented ‘ Laureate’ has said in a poem that 
has already passed through your hands, that his ‘ on- 
ly muse is patient thought.” Now, ‘thought’ has 
but little to do with my essays in this line of writ- 
It is under the influence of deep feeling alone, 
This 





ing. 
that I ever attempt any thing like rhyming. 
must be plead as an excuse for want of finish. 
Time has done much in chastening my feelings; 

| but, still, I trust, a holier influence than that which 
belongs to any thing so transitory, has given them 

the direction which it is desirable that sentiment 

should take. But, I wander. 

Please accept the lines as an expression of the 
feelings of a large number of men here. Make what 
use of them youthink proper. On your judgment and 
candor I rely; and that heaven may bless your per- 
sons and enterprise, is the prayer of 
Your obedient servant, 


LINES 


WRITTEN FOR THE ‘LADIES’ FAIR.’ 








To strains of gay music, enchantingly sweet, 
With ’raptured delight have I listened ; 
When harmony seem’d at a centre to meet, 
And echo endeavored the notes to repeat, 
And bright were the tear-drops that glisten’d, 





But sweeter the music that thrill’d thro’ my breast, 


| When I heard the ‘ glad tidings’ imparted, 


| That hands, (long extended to aid the distress’d, ) 


By woMawn were now to be succor’d and bless’d, 
By woman, the true and kind-hearted. 


It seems to have been the Creator’s design, 
That man, in discharge of his duty, 

Should toil at the quarry, the forest, the mine, 

Till Woman advanced, in her sweetness divine, 
Bestowing perfection and beauty. 


For, when yon proud granite* man’s wisdom defied, 
And the object seem’d baffled, defeated; 

The Ladies came forth, with true feminine pride, 

And labor’d, their husbands and brothers beside, 
And Bunker’s tall shaft was completed. 


Now, onward! ye friends of the prisoner, on! 
The structure ye rear shall not perish; 
Oh! cease not your toil, till the very last stone 

Has reach'd its position, that structure upon, 


And crown’d the fond hopes ye now cherish. 


Ye sisters of charity! daughters of love! 
Whose toils to the captive are given., 
Earth’s labor and care unrequited may prove, 
But soon shall the Savior translate you above, 


To engage in the worship of Heaven. 





*Vide History of Bunker Hill Monument. 





GOOD TIME COMING. 
‘There’s a good time coming, boys—a good time | 
coming ;’ 
For now we hail the vision light, 
That ushers in the rising light 
Of the good time coming. 
Its blessings shall be free to all, 
The aged and the younger, 
The free, the Bon», the great, the small: 
‘Wait a little longer.’ 





coming,’ 


And even now the prison-cell 

Is vocal with the notes that tell 
Of the good time coming. 

Bolts and bars may vice restrain, 

But Love, with motives stronger, 

Within her heart begins herreign: 
‘ Wait a little longer.’ 

‘ There’s a good time coming, boys, a good time 

coming,’ 

And no man will be found to urge 

The rack, the gallows, or the scourge, 
In the good time coming. 

Reform! the cheering word, reform, 

Bids Virtue’s nerves grow stronger, 

And — force of Passion’s storm: 
‘Wait a little longer.’ 


‘ There’s a good time coming, boys, a govd time 

coming,” 

For Justice, once so stern and dread, 

Becoming mild, shall Mercy wed, 
In the good time coming. 

The laws applied by Mercy’s hands 

Shall act with force the stronger, 

For Justice no revenge demands: 
* Wait a little longer.’ 


‘There’s a good time coming, boys—a good time 

coming’ ; 

The gospel lamp, by candor trimm’d, 

Shall burn with brightness unbedimm’d, 
In the good time coming; 

Vice and crime shall be abhorr’d, 

But Piry, being stronger, 

Shall draw their victims by her cord: 
* Wait a little longer’ 


A good time, Prisoners—a good time is coming, 
Though true, and firm, and wise our friends, 
Yet on our humble selves depends 
The good times coming. 

Then let us all ‘act well our parts,’ 

And give them faith the stronger, 

And cheer their sympathyzing hearts; and— 
‘Wait a little longer.’ 








EDITORS’ TABLE, 





A Sermon of the Dangerous Classes in So- 
ciely. By Theodore Parker, Minister of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
Boston. 


We have here another able production from 
this highly gifted and excellent preacher.— 
The whole Sermon is eminently practical. 
We are at a loss to know where to begin to 
make extracts. Almost every objection is 
ably met. We were particularly pleased 
with his views on indefinite sentences. We 
mean by that, that a man when sent to prison 
should remain till cured; if he becomes a 
good man iw a short period, let him have the 
benefit of his own goodness. But let Mr. 
Parker speak for us:— 


‘It seems to me this whole method of keep- 
ing a criminal a definite time and then dis- 
charging him, whether made better or worse, 
isa mistake. Certainly it is so if we aim at 
his reformation. What if a shepherd made it 
a rule to look one hour for each lost sheep, and 
then return with or without the wanderer? 
What if a smith decreed that one hour and 
no more should be spent in shoeing a horse, 
and so worked that time on each, though half 
that time were enough—or sent home the 
beast with but three shoes, or two, or one, 
because the hour passed by? What if the 
physicians decreed that all men sick of some 
contagious disease should spend six weeks in 
the hospital, then if the patient were found 
well the day after admission, still kept nim 
the other forty; or if not mended the last day, 
sent him out sick to the world?” 


We are glad that he noticed the Mannal 
Labor School, about being erected in West- 
boro’. Speaking of the institution, he says: 


‘ The wise and anonymous charity which so 
beautifully and in silence has dropped _ its 
gold into the chest for these poor outcasts, is 
itself its hundred-fold reward. Institutions 
like that which we contemplate hive been 
found successful in England, Germany, and 
France. They actually reform the juvenile 
delinquent and bring up useful men, not har- 
dened criminals. We are beginning to attend 
to this special work of removing the causes 
of crime and restoring, at least the young of- 
fenders.’ 


In speaking of the mother’s love, the fol- 
lowing passage is truly beautiful :— 


‘ Did you ever see a robin attend to her im- 
mature and callow child which some heedless 
or wicked boy had stolen from the nest, 
wounded, and left on the ground, half-living; 
left to perish? Patiently she brings food and 
water, gives it kind nursing. Tenderly she 
broods over it all night upon the ground, shel- 
tering its tortured body from the cold air of 
night and morning’s penetrating dew. She 
perils herself; never leaves it—not till life is 


gone, ‘That is nature; the strong protecting 
the feeble. Human 


ature may — and 
cousider the fowls of the air, whence the 





Greatest once drew his lessons. Human his- 
tory, spite of all its tears and blood, is full of 
beauty and majestic worth, But itshows few 
things so fair asthe mother watching thus 
over her sickly and deformed child, feeding 
him with her own life. What if she fore- 
went her native instinct and the mother said, 
‘ My boy is deformed, a eripple—let him die’? 
W here would be the more hideous deformity ?’ 


Mr. 
Parker has kindly given us the profits to aid 
in the Prison Reform. A large number was 
sold atthe Fair, and at the rate they have 


The Sermon was published by us. 
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sold the whole edition must soon be exhaust- 


ed. Price 12 cents. By the dozen, $1 12. 





Voices from Prison, a Selection of Poetry 
from various Prisoners, written within the 
cell. Boston: Prisoner’s Friend Office. 
This is a work which we prepared with the 

assistance of the Junior Editor and others 

forthe press. Itsold wellat the Fair. Being 

a production in which we have so largely 

shared, we do not feel like giving it so strong 

a commendation as we otherwise should. 

The work was dedicated to the Ladies who 

proposed the Fair. It is the first collection 

ever made of poetry written withjn the pris- 
on. The work is divided into three parts: 
|. Poems by State Prisoners. IJ. Poems by 

Distinguished Prisoners. III. Poems by Roy- 

al Prisoners. The Reader will find a variety 

of poetry, some of which is indeed thrilling. 

The very circumstanees under which it was 

composed must give it an intensity and in- 

terest. The whole work is enriched by val- 
uable notes containing brief sketches of the 
various authors whose writings are selected 

Price in paper covers 25 cents In cloth 38 

cents. Friends in the country can have the 

work, in paper covers, sent by mail.—c. s. 





Pictorial History of England. 

No. 21 has been received. ‘This work still 
maintains its high standing. It is probably 
the most finished history of that country 
which has ever appeared. The work isillus- 
trated by highly finished engravings. For 
sale by B. B. Mussey, Cornhill. Published 
by the Harpers. 





Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for May.— 

New-York. 

As usual, this periodical is stored with a 
great variety of facts. ‘The work is ably con- 
ducted, and we trust ably patronized. It 
should be in every library. 





Howitt’s Journal. 
ry Howitt. 
The very names of these distinguished 

writers would show at once that any thing 

from them must be worthy of perusal. The 

present number of their work bears the im- 

press of genius and industry. Among the 

engravings we find one representing John 

Pounds, the Founder of the Ragged Schools; 

a poor crippled shoe-maker, who sat on his 

bench and taught the ragged children of his 

neighborhood. ‘This work is for sale by Cros- 

by & Nichols. 4 


Edited by Wm. and Ma- 





May Festival: A Musical Recreation for 
Flower Time. By James C. Johnson. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey, B. H. Greene, 
and A, Tompkins. 

This work is tastefully prepared. 
glad to see appropriate music for May. 


We are 





The Herald of Truth: 4 Monthly Periodt- 
eal, 

This is truly a valuable work. The Edi- 
tor evinces the right taient for a monthly of 
practical character. The work is bold and 
fearless. The poems hy Miss Alice Carey 
are worth the price of the whole work. We 
trust the Editor will be encouraged, though 
we should doubt whether he would find a 
strong support, for he is evidently beyond his 
age. We thank him for sending us the whgle 
work. As it progresses, we shall feel the 
deepest interest in its success. 





Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 

Insane. 

We are always glad to receive documents 
of this character. The Report is made up 
with considerable care, and contains a fine 
engraving of the Institution, 





The Golden Rule. No. 19. 


Our thanks are due friend Thomas A. 
Greend for the Report of the school commit- 
tee of New Bedford. New Bedford schools 
are well cared for by the citizens of that place. 
Let the children be well educated, if you 
would prevent crime. Better pay for educa- 
tion than for courts, prisons and _scaffolds.— 
J. M. 8. 








The Murderers of Davenport. 
Mourne, Rock Island Co., Ill., 
April 22, 1847. 
Bros, Spear: 

Your valuable paper is read by myself and 
wife with interest and profit. ‘The object you 
have in view, the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, has had my sympathies for you, and, 
as far as able, my aid in private conversation, 
Lyceums &c. But what I wish to say at 
present is respecting the Davenport murder- 
ers, and the murderers of the murderers. 
Many erroneous statements have been made 
in the papers, and the Prisoner’s Friend has 
copied some of these erroneous statements, 
viz. ‘Reddings were lynched.’ Prisoner’s 
Friend copied the statement, and afterwards 
rectified the mistake. ‘Baxter has been ex- 
ecuted,’ was in the Prisoner’s Friend a few 
weeks since, and I have not seen any correc- 
tion of the statement. Baxter has not been 
hung, and more than that, will not be. The 
Prisoner’s Friend of April 7th has the fol- 
lowing from a Western Editor:—‘ As three 
men have already been hung for this murder, 
one of whom was afterwards proved innocent, 
the law can readily wink at the remaining 
rascals.? One was proved innocent? when? 
where? by whom? The truth is bad enough 
in all cases of capital punishment, and in this 
case is probably worse than the statement, 
which the Prisoner’s Friend has copied. In- 
stead of being afterward proved innocent, | 
believe he was never proved guilty. I will 
notice this directly. Davenport was mur- 
dered July 4th, 1845. ‘T'wo Longs, Young, 
Baxter, Burch, two Reddings were arrested. 
Fox was arrested and afterward escaped.— 
Longs and Young were tried, convicted and 
hung. Iam acquainted with most of the ju- 
rors who brought in the verdict of guilty. 
The foreman of that jury was Rev. A. B. 
Hitchcock of the place, an Orthodox Congre- 
gational preacher. He preached a sermon 
here in favor of capital punishment the Sun- 
day before the execution of Longs and Young. 
Young was not near the place of murder on 
the 4th of July. He was down the rivera 
hun.!red miles or more. ‘The murderers told 
him they were going up the river to rob, not 
murder, arich man. They did not tell him 
where the man lived nor who he was. Young 
offered a span of horses, to be admitted as a 
partner; his offer was rejected. He staid in 
Nauvoo, while the murderers came up the 
river, attempted to rob, and in the attempt 
murdered Davenport, took what money they 
could find, and escaped. None suppose that 
Young was near the place of murder. 

I have heard one of the jurors say publicly, 
in a Lyceum in this place, that he believed 
that two of the three were innocent, and if 
he should ever ask God to forgive him any 
act, it would be the act of signing that ver- 
dict. (He is an infidel.) 


Baxter was an old acquaintance of Daven- 
port, was tried, convicted, case taken to the 
Supreme Court, a new trial granted, change 
of venue granted, tried again in Warren 
County, convicted, case taken again into the 
Supreme Court, decision of lower court con- 
firmed, except the sentence of death which 
was pronounced on Sunday, sent back to be 
sentenced on a lawful (?) day. Sentence not 
yet repronounced. The legislature (perhaps 
unconstitutionally ) commuted his sentence to 
imprisonment for life, provided he prefers it 





Contents: Castle of Lueg, concluded—'The 
Cross of Flowers—Choosing a Wife—Spring | 
and its Lessons—Progress of Machinery— | 
News from the Lodges—Odd Fellow’s Cogi- | 
tations—Notice of the New Hall—‘ Who! 
shall be admitted ?—Editorial and Miscellany | 
—Poetry, &c. Office, 40 Cornhill. 


A Discourse on War; or the duties and ob- | 





to death. He will not be hung. Reddings, 
father and son, were tried for murder, eleven 
of the jury said guilty, and one not guilty as 
to the son; ten guilty, two not guilty as tothe 
father. ‘The firmness of a man of this place 
(an anti-hanging man) saved,them from being 
convicted. They were tried again at the 
next term of court, the old man was acquitted, 
end the son found guilty of being accessory 


ligations of the Individual as connected after the fact, and sent to the Penitentiary for 


with the Rights of the Civil Government.|one year. 


Delivered on Sunday morning, April 3, 
1847. By S. B. Brittian, Albany: print- 
ed by Joel Munsel. 1847. 


I have read this discourse with great pleas- 
ure. During a late visit to the western part 


of ‘the State, I became acquainted with the 


author, and enjoyed two or three days of very | 


pleasant communion with him. This dis-| 


Bureh was used as a witness 
against the others, has not been tried, lately 
“escaped, and left a note behind, regretting 
| that he could not meet the attorneys for the 
| prosecution at the next term of court; Gen- 
eral Taylor needed him and he must go. He 
will make a good soldier for the United 
States. The two Longs, Baxter, Burch, and 
Fox were probably at the house at the time 


course is just svch an one as I should expect of the murder. Young was down the river, 


of a clear-headed and spiritually-minded man. 

It will do ogod. Let all clergymen imitate | 
the excellent example of friend Brittian. The 

nations ‘ would soon cease to lift up sword | 
against nation, peither would they learn war | 
any more.’—4J. M. 8. 


was knowing tothe fact that robbery was 
contemplated, and wished to become a part- 
ner, but was rejected. J.J. 





Within the last four months, 129 factories, and 
mills of various kinds, have been destroyed by fire 
in the United States. This is more than one a day. 





Leander Thompson, | 
We this week take the name of this peitiig | 
man from our list of persons under sentence 
of death. He was convicted, it will be rec- 
ollected, at Worcester, Mass., of the crime of 
arson, which is a capital offence in this Com- 
monwealth. Governor Briggs recommended 
the abolition of all capital punishments in 
1846, with the single exeeption of murder in 
the first degree. We were solicitous to see 
how he would act in the case of Thompson. 
We now have the satisfaction of informing 
our friends that his punishment has been com- 
muted to imprisonment in the State Prison. 
This is encouraging; but we cannot help ask- 
ing, why not abolish the law inflicting the 
death punishment at once? It is a barbarous 
practice, unworthy of a civilized, not to say 
Christian people.—J. M. s. 





Enerannp—Arrivat or Freverick Dove- 
Lass.—We received, by the hand of this dis- 
tinguished advocate of human freedom, sev- 
eral valuable documents and letters. They 
are from those devoted friends of humanity, 
Elizabeth Pease of Darlington, and Anna 
Henry Richardson. In the first letter we 
found mention made of two pounds which 
was handed to us by Mr. Douglass, for which 
we are truly grateful. Before long we shall 
present our readers with these documents. 
At present the Fair occupies a large portion 
of the paper. 





Gymnasium. We are happy to inform our 
friends that a new Gymnasium has just been 
commenced in our city in Franklin-street by 
our friend Alexander Dowsey, a gentleman 
every way qualified to be at the head of so im- 
portant an institution, He has had every ex- 
perience while connected with the excellent 
Gymnasium so long kept by Dr. Thayer at 
Boylston Hall. We regretted very much the 
removal at the time from the city, but the loss 
is now fairly made up. Several gentlemen 
have subscribed to sustain the instituion, and 
we hope the books will now be filled up rap- 
idly. Invalids would do well to avail them- 
selves of the various exercises here. It would 
save them many a doctor’s bill. Those of 
sedentary habits especially should visit the 
Gymnasium regularly. 

Arrangements are also made for the ladies 
at certain hours. The fair sex would do well 
to encourage our friend.—c. s, 





Marlboro’ Bathing Rooms, under Marlboro’ 
Chapel.—The friends who wish to find every 
convenience for bathing would do well to visit 
the above place. They will find excellent ac- 
commodations. 





lle 

Tue MoyamMensinG Prison has more ten- 
antless cells at this time, as we learn, than at 
any other time since it was in the full tide 
of its operation. 
hope it is. 


Is crime decreasing? We 





The owner of a slave in South Carolina has _ re- 
cently recovered the value of a slave from a dealer 
liquors, through whose liquor the slave became 
drunk and lost his life. 





Errata. In our last, the sublime translation of 
the prayer of Placido was accid:ntally credited, by 
our printer, to Anne Warren Weston, instead of 
Maria W. Chapman. He justly says, however, that 
in removing this splendid wreath from the brow of 
the former to that of the latter, the one is already 
too richly adorned to feel its loss, while the weight 
of the garland which clusters the other is too 
great for her to perceive the pressure of the addi- 
tional chaplet. 

In speaking of the new sermon by Rev. Theodore 
Parker, we should have said ‘ Dangerous Classes,’ 
instead of ‘ Dangerous Persons.’ 











BRIGHTON MARKET -- May 3, 1847. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 


Ar Marxret—360 Beef Cattle, 26 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 58 Cows and Calves, 350 Sheep, and 
about 1700 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—-We quote extra 8 00; 
first quality, 7 50 second and third qualities 6 a 
6 75. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $79, 84, 95, 115, 
and 134. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at prices 
varying from $21, 23, and 26 to 46 50, according 
to quality. 

. Sheep.—-Sales in lots at $2 75, 3 75, 4 50, and 

00. ; 

Swine—aAt wholesale, 5 3-4 a 6 3-4c; at retajl, 
from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 and 8c.; a great advance on last 
week’s prices, 





Receipts for the Prisoner’s Friend, 


A. R. Gardner, Farmington, $1; H. L. Hayward, 
Fort Plain, N. Y., 2; &. Carpenter, Foxboro’, 1 50; 
Jos. Jackman, Moline, Il., 1; P. Ives, Meriden, 
Conn., 2; Wm. Remington, Blackstone, 1; Capt. 
J. Young, North Chatham, 1; 8. Marble, Jr., Fitch- 
burg, 2. 

Received some time since. 

W. A. Frazer, Lynn, -1; J. Hammond, Danvers, 
75c, F. P. Appleton, do, 1 50; A, Bowen, do, 1. 
Will the P. M. at Danvers inform us where the last 
named individual has had his paper sent, as we can 
find no such name on our books. 

3” Western money passes here only at a dis- 
count; therefore, if our friends who reside ‘* West- 
ward ho!’ would send us ‘down east’ paper, we 
should be much obliged. 





GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 
Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washi igton-St.,—corner Central Court, 
BOSTON. 


HE undersigned respectfully announces to his 

friends and the public, that he has en ered into 
a copartnership in DENTISTRY with D. 8S, GRAN- 
DIN, M. D., well known in Philadelphia and New- 
York, as a distinguished OPERATOR, and also 
throughout New-England, as the Inventor of several 
important improvements in Practical Dentistry and 
Dental Instruments. Dr. GRANDIN has the bene- 
fit of more than twenty years’ practice, and under- 





Request. Theman who bought a chair- 
tidy at the Fair at the Salem Table, kept by 
Mrs. Lee, is requostod to enme and mako good 
the five dollar bill of a broken bank which he 
passed. If he does not return, he may possi- 
bly be identified. 





* Dangerous Classes.’ 

Just published, and for sale at the office of 
the Prisoner’s Friend, a ‘Sermon oF THE 
Dancerovus Curasses’; by Rev. Theodore 
Parker. Also for sale by B. H. Green. 





Voices from Prison. 

Just from the press, the May Annual, 
‘Vorces From Prison,’ a selection of Poetry 
written by various Prisoners within the cell. 
Price 25 cents. For sale at the office of the 
Prisoner’s Friend. May be sent by mail. 





THE GALLOWS, PRISONS, 


etc. 








SenTeNcE oF Deatu. The man who calls 
his name Thomas Broughton,—which, however, 
it is thought is not his trae name—was brought into 
the Superior Court of this county on Friday last, 
and sentenced by Judge Battle to be executed on 
Friday the 21st day of May. Broughton was con- 
victed last fall of the murder, in this town, about a 
year ago, of De Silva the Portuguese, and appealed 
to the Supreme Court on a point of law. - His ap- 
peal was disallowed. The culprit is an English- 
man, and says that he desertal from the English 
army in Canada.—[Wilmington (N. C.) Chron. 





PARDONED. The editor of the Pitsburgh Mys 
tery (a colored man) was lately fined $150 for li- 
bel, the court not permitting him to give the truth 
in evidence. ‘The libel consisjed in exposing the 
conduct of a colored man who had betrayed a fu- 


gitive slave. The whole editorial corps of the city, 


stands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend to us their patronage will find our char- 
ges LOWER than those at any other Establishment 
in the city, where work is done in any where near 
the style and quality of ours. 

To those who wish to have their Teeth operated 
on, and do not feel able to pay the customary exor- 
bitant prices, if they will call on us we will put our 
terms low enough to come within their means. 

Teeth extracted without pain! 

May 12 A. 8. DUDLEY. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
And for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 


R. Keyes’ celebrated Report to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature on the Mexican War. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. ‘ 
ALSO, 

Chapin’s Fast Day S rmon upon the same subject. 
Price 12 1-2 cents. 

For sale, as above, Theodore Parker’s Sermons on 
War, Perishing Classes, Merchants, Immortal 
Life, and Dangerous Classes. Price 12 1-2 
cents. 

Any of these Sermons can be sent by mail ata 
trifling expense. 

In addition to the above, a great variety of use- 
ful and entertaining books suited to the present age 
of Reform, for sale cheap. 


G. BECK, 








AUCTIONEER, 
OFFICE, 
Nos. 22 and 24, Federal-street, 
May 5. 6 mos. BOSTON. 





DRS. J. §& BENJ. F. ABBOTT'S 





BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 


No. 140 Hanoversstreet. 
FTHE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 
store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 


ly we have sreatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thomp- 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
termes. 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us | 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- | 
cines, &c., at the lowest whelesale price. 

N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 








with many other distinguished citizens, united in a | 
petition for his pardon. Gov. Shunk immediately | 
complied with the prayer of the petitioners. he | 
expenses of the suit were defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions. 





Suicipe 1n Prison. Frederick Reidel, under | 
sentence of death and in prison at Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
committed suicide on the night of the 29th ult., by | 
cutting an artery in his arm, and by hanging him- | 
self with a rope made of threads of his bed-clothes. 
He was to have been hung the next day. | 


vicinity. | 
January 13. tf 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
tie subseriber will receive into his family sev- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally. Terms and references 
given on applicatien. oe 
FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17. 
NOTICE. 
The subscriber would be glad to accommodate 
transient persons with board. 


CHARLES SPEAR, 
24 London-Street. 














DISPENSARY, | 


75 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
r RUE PATRIOTISM, a sermon delivered on 
- Fast Day, by E. H. Chapin. For sale at the 
office of the Prisoner’s Friend, and at A. Tompkins’ 
Bookstore. Price 12 1-2 ceuts single, $1 25 per 
dozen, 2 alt April 28 
NEW "GRAHAM HOUSE. 
G. C. LEACH, 
Vorner of Washington street and Central Court, 
233 WASHINGTON sTREET, 
No. 1 Central Court, Entrance in the Court. 
_____ BOSTON. 


TILDEN& GANE, 


BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 

No. 31 Cornhill, - - BOSTON, 
P{RTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OID BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &¢. 
Blink Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done in the city. 


B. F. TILDEN & H. A, GANE. 
Dec. 2, 1846. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO 
Book, Plain and Fancy : 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 

1 \eir facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all \inds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 

R member the number. 

J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
1y49 














‘ De. 9, 1846. 





NOTICE, 
D" T. K. TAYLOR would respectfully i \form 
1 :e sick that he still continues to attend o the 
treatn, nt of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs, 
Liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangemerts of 
every | ind, according to the Magnetic and B¢ tanie 
system of practice, at his office, 
NO. 3, HANOVER STREET, ( Up Sta7rs, ) 
BOSTON. His method of treating chronic dist ases 
in som, respects is comparativell new ; am! al- 
though acknowledged by the medical faculty gen- 
erally, ' be highly usefal, yet they have not suf- 
ficient | isure to adopt it. It has thus far been ery 
success! |. Out of about 1200 cases treatec’ by 
Dr. 'T’. caring the last two years, but eight or ten 
deaths h \ve come to hisknowledge. Terms son od- 
erate as ‘o bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 
No Charge made for Advice. 

Galva: ism and Electricity applied to patient at 
any time from 8, A. M. to 8, P. M. 

Patier 3 who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINA 'ION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 
given be ween the hours of 10 and 12, A. M.; and 
half past }! and half past 4, P. M, 

Profes ional calls attended to by day or night, in 
the city « - vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover Street. 
Residen: |:, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magn tic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use. 

Januar / 6, 1847. 


MILLIKEN’S 
Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroLtk AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 


HC 1! atrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince Ho:se Court. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
OWT ER’S new and very important work, on 
the .onnection of Physiology with the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Price 0 cents, unbound. 





Nev 





ALSO, 

The Pr: ctice of the Water Cure, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 

Ihe Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh. 

Samuel |. May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Wom a, 6 cts. 

Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25 
Do. § rmon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents. 

A Sern.n on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Wate:town, 12 1-2 cents. 


A Kir for a Blow, by H. C. Wright, 37 1-2. 


NOTICE. 
A. P. KLINE, Corrector, 


H*s established himself at No. 28 Sudbury-st., 
where he will be a ways ready to attend tothe 
collectic » of the demands of Merchants, Physicians, 
Publish rs, and such others as shall see fit to en- 
trust hii) with their business, and will guaranty a 
prompt ..ischarge of duty. 

Rer xs to—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson ,. Hinds, or at this office. 

Mare, 17. 





SOCIL:TY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 
| # AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 
ai iing Discharged Convicts, is sole Ag~ nt of this 
Society Office No.10 Spring st. Regular office hours 
from |. tol, daily. Office open at other business 
hours. Persons wishing to employ Discharged Con- 


victs, «rf to transact any other business with the 
agent, «re requested to call as above. 
WALTER CHANNING, President. 
Bost n. March 13, 1847. 
CHASE’S 
D \ ‘UERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
S: cet, Boston. Likenesses executed in the 
highes; perfection of the art, upon reasonable 
terms. Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap. 
est. March 24 
NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 
( LOTHING STORE, 
56 'Jnion-street, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Ke: ps constantly on hand a good assortment of 


N W AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
tr 7 Goods of all kinds taken in exchan ze for 





New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I, ¢ oods, 
Wa hes, Boots and Shoes, &c. 

* * Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, froin $1 
up $100 
i JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW workon Capital Puuishment, by Ed- 

ward Livingston. A gentlemon from New- 
‘: informs us that ‘ several of our ablest lawyers 
hay been convinced by the reading of Livingston’s 
arg ment.’ Price $1 00 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents. 
sin, le. Marca 1@ 
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From the People’s Journal. 
MOVE ON. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 
All the stars in heaven are moving, 
Ever round the bright spheres roving, 
Twinkling, beaming, raying, shining, 
Blackest night with darkness lining ; 
Aye revolving through the years, 
Playing music of the spheres, 
Like the eastern star of old, 
Moving towards the shepherd’s fold, 
Where the wise men—grace to them!— 
Found the babe of Bethlehem. 
God is in each moving star; 
God drives on the pelaid car; 
Let his will on earth be done, 
As in heaven the stars move on. 
Move on! Keep moving! 
Progress is the law of loving. 


All the waves of sea are flowing, 
As the winds of heaven are blowing; 
With'a gentle, beam-like quiver, 
Flows the streamlet to the river ; 
With a stronger waved commotion, 
Flows the river to the ocean: 
While sea’s billows evermore 
Flow and gain upon the shore— 
Like endeavors never sleeping ; 
While the pool which moveth never, 
Grows the stagnant bog forever— 
White-gilled die its tenant tench, 
Green its water, foul its stench. 
Wildering marsh-fires o’er it run, 
While straight flows the river on. 
Move on! Keep moving! 
Progress is the law of loving. 


Thus within the skies and ocean 

Life is married into motion; 

Stars revolve, and rivers flow, 

And earth! what said Galileo? 

When in dungeon damply lying, 

Faint and tortured, hardly dying, 

Yet for truth, with honest pride, 

Yet, ‘ it moves! it moves!’ he cried. 

And the world? its life is motion, 

As with stars and as with ocean, 

It is moving, it is growing, 

All its tides are onward flowing ; 

The hand is moving towards the loaf, 

The eye is moving to the roof, 

The mind is moving to the book, 

The soul lives in a moving look, 

The hand is moving from the sword, 

The heart is moving towards the Lord! 
Move on! Keep moving! 
Progress is the law of loving. 





— 


SONG OF THE POOR. 
BY R. NICHOL, 


We are lowly—very lowly! 
Misfortune is our crime; 

We have been trodden under foot 
From all recorded time. 

A yoke upon oar necks is laid, 
A burden to endure; 

To suffer is our legacy— 
The portion of the poor! 


We are lowly—very lowly! 
And scorned from day to day— 

Yet we have something of our own 
Power cannot take away. 

By tyrants we are toiled to death— 
By cold and hunger killed ; 

But peace is in our hearts—it speaks 
Of duties all fulfilled! 


We are lowly—very lowly! 
Nor house nor home have we— 
But there’s a heritage for us 
While we have our eyes to see. 
They cannot hide the lovely stars— 
Words in creation’s book— 
Although they hold their fields and lands 
Corrupted by our look! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
And yet the fairest flowers 
That by the wayside raise their eyes— 
Thank God, they still are ours; 
Ours is the steamlet’s mellow voice, 
And ours the common dew; 
We still gaze on hill and plain, 
And field and meadow too! 


We are lowly—very lowly! 
Our hedge-row paths are gone, 
Where woodbines laid their fairy hands 
The hawthorn’s nest upon. 
Yet slender mercies still are felt, 
And Heaven doth endure, 
And hears the prayers that upwards rise 
From the afflicted poor! 





FREEDOM OF THE SOUL. 
BY J. G. BRAINARD. 
Tis somewhat like the burst from death to life; 


From the grave’s cerements to the robes of Heaven ; 


From sin’s dominion and from passion’s strife, 

To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven! 

When all the bonds of death and hell are riven, 
And mortals pat on immortality ; 

When fear, and care, and grief away are driven, 
And Merey’s hand has turned the golden key, 


And Mercy $ Voice has said, * Rejoice—thy soul is 


free!’ 





5 LYRE, 








, cile these things? Among those cut off and 
| mourned over at Vera Cruz, was a young of- 
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PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN, 
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From the Christian Register, 
THE WAR. 


‘To your son I felt bound by the strongest ties 
of private regard, and when I miss his familiar 
face, and those of M’Kee and Hardin, I can say 
with truth that I fee] no exultation in our success,— 
Gen. Taylor’s letter to Henry Clay. 

The above sentence, which has every mark 
of entire sincerity, is more honorable to tne 
writer than all the battles which he has 
fought. And does it not express the feelings 
with which a victory ought always to be re- 
garded? 

War, if ever justifiable, is to be sought only 
as the last mournful resort, when every other 
expedient has failed. If engaged in at all, 
it should be only as society employs the gal- 
lows for those whom it considers too dange- 
rous to be permitted to live. We all remem- 
ber the general revulsion of feeling occasion- 
ed, a few years since, by an officer in the na- 
vy, proposing that his associates should be 
promoted for the part which they had taken 
in putting down a miitiny by hanging three 
young men. So, the destruction of an enemy, 
especially when joined with the loss of many 
friends, should, even allowing the war to be 
just, he regarded only with sadness. Let not 
the victory be announced by the ringing of 
bells and the firing of guns and the shouts of 
joy. The cars, which brought the news of 
the battle of Buena Vista to Lexington, were 
hung with crape, and the general of the vic- 
torious army could say with truth, ‘I feel no 
exultation in our success.’ This is as it 
should be. Let the victory be celebrated by 
a funeral procession, the hearse, the shroud, 
the muffled drum, the tolling of bells, with 
tears of bereaved affection and extinguished 
hopes. So many generous hearts have ceas- 
ed to beat! So many homes have been made 
desolate! And at best, the victory can be re- 
garded only as a grand general execution. 


Let any one, who would understand how 
war, and especially that in which we are now 
engaged, appears in the light of Christianity, 
goto the gospels. Let him read the words of 
Jesus, beginning with the sermon on the 
mount, and going on till he is penetrated by 
their spirit. ‘Then let him go to the army, en- 
ter into its details, witness its doings, and the 
spirit which prevails there. Can he recon- 


ficer greatly beloved, a man of deep religious 
convictions, who had made up his mind before 
the war began, to leave the service and be- 
come a preacher. But just at that time he 
was ordered away, and could not reconcile it 
to his notions of military honor to change his 
profession under such circumstances. We 
would in no case sit in judgment on the dead. 
But how could a man, with such notions of 
religious duty resting on his heart—how 
could he plant his battery and throw the mur- 
derous shells into the midst of a city filled 
more with defenceless women and children, 
than with armed men? Or, living through the 
war, how could he have fulfilled his murde- 
rous intention, and come with their blood on 
his hands to minister atthe altar of Christ? 
We know, alas, only too well the inconsisten- 
cies of the human heart, and how often even 
good men, from what seem to them the best 
of motives, ‘are made the instruments of un- 
just and cruel deeds. We will not, therefore, 
condemn. But as all of us are in some meas- 
ure accountable for this war, it becomes us to 
regard it as it is, and consider soberly wheth- 
er it can be justified in the sight of God, and 
whether we can be justified in carrying it on. 


Horrors of War. 
The march of the French both to and from 
Moscow, was horrible beyond description. 
‘Overwhelmed with whirlwinds of snow,’ 





says Labaume, ‘the soldiers could not - 
tinguish the road from the ditches, and omen 
fell into the latter, which served them for a/| 


tomb. Others, eager to press forward, drag-| 
ged themselves along. Badly clothed and| 
shod, having nothing to eat or drink, groaning | 
and shivering with the cold, they gave no as-| 
sistance, and showed no signs of compassion 
to those who, sinking with weakness, ex- 


pired around them. Many of these miserable 


| 
, . | 
creatures struggled hard in the agonies of| 
death. 


. . e . 
bade adieu to their brethren in arms, and oth- 


Some, in the most affecting manner, 
' 


: 
ers with their last breath pronounced the} 


name of their mother and their country. 
Stretched on the road, we could only see the! 
heaps of snow that covered them, and formed | 
undulations in our route like those in a grave-| 
yard. Flocks of ravens flew over our heads, 
croaking ominously; and troops of dogs, | 
which had followed us all the way from Mos-| 


cow, and lived solely on our bloody remains, 
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howled around us, as if impatient for the mo- 
ment when we should become their prey, and 
often contended with the soldiers for the dead 
horses which ere left on the road.’ 

‘ Every day furnished scenes too painful to 
relate. The road was covered with soldiers 
who no longer retained the human form; 
some had lost their hearing, others their 
speech; and many, by excessive cold and hun- 
ger, were reduced to such a state of stupid 
frenzy, that they roasted the dead bodies for 
food, and even gnawed their own hands and 
arms. Some, too weak to lift a piece of wood, 
or roll a stone towards the fire, sat down upon 
their dead companions, and gazed with coun- 
tenances unmoved upon the burning logs. 
These living spectres, unable to get up, fell 
by the side ef those on whom they had been 
seated. Many, in a state of delirium, plunged 
their bare feet into the fire to warm them- 
selves; some, with convulsed laughter, threw 
themselves into the flames, and, with shock- 
ing cries, perished with most horrible con- 
tortions; others, in a state of equal madness, 
followed theittexample, and shared the same 
fate; while ihany were so maddened by the 
extremes of pain and hunger, that! tore 
the dead bodigs of their comrades inte pieces, 
and feasted of their remains.’ 


TREATIOENT OF , 


‘I would not erliter on my list of friends, 



















(‘Though gracedwith polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wantin ibility,) the man - ; 
Who needh foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 
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. Webster on Sheep, 


With the feeding and taking care of sheep 
Mr. Webster appears to be perfectly famil- 
iar, and enters into it at length. He speaks 
in terms of the highest indignation against 
the mode adopted by those who sometimes 
treat so good an aniinal so badly, so inhuman- 
ly; and on the other hand he speaks of his 
mode of treating ‘ his lambs’ in such a manner 
that he not only excited my admiration by the 
extent of his researches and thoughts on this 
point, but awakened my deepest sympathy. 
Cruelty to brutes, and especially to one which 
is so often spoken of as the type of innocence, 
never fails to touch a tender chord. I have 
heard him in the Senate, and at the bar, I 
have heard him speaking to countless crowds, 


I have heard him at the festive hoard, and 
indeed upon almost all oceasions, back to each 


of which I look with almost infinite pleasure, 
buta have never heard him ona subject when 
he interested me more than he has done on 
this. 





Liberty for the Brute Creation. 

All creatures like liberty: a horse or a dog 
is never so happy as when bounding across 
the fields in perfect freedom. Why cues 
chaining or tying up a dog make him savage? 
Because he then looks on mankind as his en- 
emies, and fancies that every body he meets 
is going to take away his liberty. My dogs 
have known as little about chains as possible: 
two of them had been used to being tied up 
before [had them, and I never could break 
them of being savage. As to beating it out of 
them, it would be like putting on coals to keep 
a fire from burning. ‘That, you know, makes 
the fire look dull for a little while, but the 
moment you stir it, up it blazes, much stron- 
ger than if no coals had been put on.—Cuar- 
LOTTE EvizasetTu. 





THE TWO BIRDS. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


A bright bird lived in a golden cage, 
So gently tended by groom and page, 
Anda wild bird came, her pomp to see, 
And said, ‘I wish I conld live with thee; 
For thou canst sing 
And prue thy wing, 
While dainty fare 
Thy slaves prepare.’ 
The wild bird came, her pomp to see, 
And said, ‘ 1 wish I could live like thee!’ 


Then from the cage came a plaintive voice, 
Which bade the wild bird to rejoice, 


> 


‘ For I'd give nw golden cage,’ said she, 
For thy humble yerch on the wild wood tree; 
For thou :anst sing 
On Freedom’s wing, 
These bas of gold 
A slave enfold; 
I'd give my golden cage,” said she, 
‘ For thy humble perch on the wild wood tree.’ 


Then, when the bird of the wild wood knew 
The bright one weary of bondage grew, 
He set the plaintive captive free, 
And away they flew, singing ‘ Liberty!’ 
In joy they roam 
Their leafy home, 
And trill the lay 
The live-long day,— 


The lay of love, from. hearts set free 





For love was blest with Liberty. 





REE CHILDS FRIEND. 
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THE TEETOTAL MILL 


A good woman has sent to the editors of the Pris- 
oner’s Friend from England, a beautiful little book, 
called The Children and Youth’s Magazine... We 
have read it with much pleasure, and thought it 
would very much gratify our young readers to pe- 
ruse one article which is called the Teetotaller’s 
mil]; so here it is:—s. M. s. 

Two jolly old topers once sat at an inn, 

Discussing the merits of brandy and gin; 

Said the one to the other, ‘I°ll tell you what, Bill, 
I’ve been hearing to-day of the ‘ Teetotal Mill.’ 


‘You must know that this comical mill has been 
built 

Of old broken casks, when the liquor’s been spilt; 

You go up some steps, and when at the door-sill 

You’ve a paper to sign at the ‘ Teetotal Mill.’ 


You promise, by signing this paper, (I think,) 
That ale, wine and spirits you never will drink ; 
You give up (as they call it) ‘such raseally swill,’ 
And then you go into the ‘'Teetotal Mill.’ 


There’s a wheel in this mill that theycall ‘self-denial,’ 

They turn it a bit, just to give you a trial; 

Old clothes are made new ones, and if you’ve been 
ill, 

You’re very soon cured in the ‘ Teetotal Mill.’ ’ 


Bill listened and wondered; at length he cried out, 
‘Why, Tom, if that’s true what you’re telling about, 
What fools we must be to be here sitting still, 

Let us go and look at the * Teetotal Mill.’ 


They gazed with astonishment—there came a man, 

With excess and disease his visage was wan; 

He mounted the steps—signed the pledge with good 
will, 

And went for a turn in the ‘ Teetota] Mill.’ 


He quickly came out the picture of health, 

And walked briskly on the highway of wealth, 
And as onward he pressed, he shouted out still, 
* Success to the wheel of the ‘ Teetota] Mill!’’ 


‘The next that went in were a man and his wife, 
Who for many long years had been living in strife; 
He had beat and abused her, and swore he would kill, 
But his heart took a turn in the ‘ Teetotal Mill.’ 


But when he came out how altered was he! 

His conduct how changed! how happy was she! 
They no more contend, ‘no you shant.’ ‘ yes I will,’ 
But they’ro blessing together the ‘ 'Teetotal Mill.’ 


Next came a fellow as grim as a Turk, 

To curse and to swear seemed i's principal work; 
He swore that, that morning, his skin he would fill, 
And drunk as he was, he reele@into the mill. 


And what he saw there I never could tell, 

But his conduct was changed, and his Janguage as 
well: 

I saw, when he turned round the brow of the hill, 

That he knelt, and thanked God for the ‘ Teetotal 
Mill.’ 


The poor were made rich, the weak were made 
strong, 

The shot was made short, and the purse was made 
long, 

These miracles puzzled both Thomas and Bill; 

At length they went in for a turn at the Mill. 

A little time after I heard a great shout, 

I turned round to see what the noise was about; 

A flag was conveyed to the top of a hill, 

And a crowd, amongst which were Thomas and Bill, 

Wore shouting, ‘ Hurra! for the Teetotal Mill.’ 





To Boys. 


Do not trouble the birds. Let them sing 
and fly, without fear from you. Do not kill 
them, do not catch and imprison them.- Let 
them go abroad in all the joyousness of their 
brief summer’s life. If you wish for some- 
thing to do in these spring days, dig a hole 
in some suitable place by the roadside, three 
or four feet across and a foot and a half deep; 
throw back part of the earth, Then go into 
the fields or woods, catch a wild tree, the 
prettiest you can find, and fasten its roots 
carefully in the cage that you have made for 
them, and your children’s children or the poor 
wayfaring man a century hence, may thank 
you for the shade which you have provided. 
Is not this better than catching birds? 





VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
V. BADGER & CO , No.175 Tremont F':reet, 
e op»osite the Tremont House, manufacture and 
have constant.y for sale Bates’ Patent Cha nber 
Shower Baths. 
Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all 
kinds—Britannia Ware, 0! superior finish and atest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, &c. &e. 


completed. 


BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER It. 


4 b=. 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter. |; 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 
adapted to well known and fayorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz, 

Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun. 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st, 

Jan 6, 1847. if 1 








EMPORIUM OF FASHION 


AND 


LOW PRICES. 








ON VISITING A CITY, 


We find ourselves possessed with a prying cu- 
riosily to ascertain the past history of the 
place—and the same curiosity now operates 
on the public mind as it regards the highly 
comecntul Establishment of 


OAK HALL, 


and to gratify this great curiosity, 1 would 
state, that the 


ACORN 
WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG TRIS 
MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, 
IN APRIL, 1842, 
NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO. 
The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, presented 
nothing in appearance extraordinary. There were 
then a number of establishments more than equal 
to mine, when I made-so sutcessful a beginning. 
The whole secret of my immense success can in no 
other way be accounted for except from 
THE QUALITY OF THE ARTICLES 
AND 


EXTREME LOW PRICES. 


Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, brought 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—until so im- 
mense was the rush of trade, that my PRIMITIVE 
Warehouse was not sufficient to accommodate 
them. Then came the additions in 1843, extending 
over an immé@hse area of land,—and with all this, 
my establishment has been crowded, overflowing, 
jammed, I ask —What does al] this show? It shows 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capitals, 
that this project was one of no ordinary character, 
and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. 


The citizens of Boston and vicinity had been, 
(PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF OAK HALL,) 


SUBJECT TO 
ENORMOUS 
AND EXTRAVAGANTLY HIGH 
PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CLOTHING. 


To whom am I indebted for all this patronage? 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


THANKS—MANY THANKS--MY¥ WARM 
AND HEART-FELT THANKS —for the 
liberal manner in which you have supported me— 
and | have now become fully alive to the position I 
hold before you. I am determined to keep pace 
with the mighty advances of public patronage, and 
am fully determined to 


RE-BUILD 


and enlarge my premises, and cover an area o 
something like an acre of land! 


OAK HALL 
IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY! 


AND WITH THAT 


GREAT MILLIONAIRE, 
THE PUBLIC, 
TO BACK ME! 


I SHALL OPEN AN 
IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSES, 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE UNSHACK- 
LED MOVEMENTS OF MY 


GIGANTIC OPERATIONS. 


A contract having been entered into to finish a 

warehouse adjoining my old one, sufficienlly large 

to move into, numbered 28 and 30, my business 

will continue as heretofore, until my premises. are 

The stock on hand of 

FRESH MANUFACTURED GOODS 
WILL BE CLOSED 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
32, 34, 36 and 38 ANn-stReEeET, 
BOSTON. 


OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDOWS, 
ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING. 





Jan. 6, 1847. 


April 28. 
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